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PART IV. 

NEW THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OFUNTOUCHABILITY 

CHAPTER IX 

CONTEMPT FOR BUDDHISTS AS THE ROOT OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

THE Census Reports for India published by the Census Commissioner at 
the interval of every ten years from 1870 onwards contain a wealth of 
information nowhere else to be found regarding the social and religious life of 
the people of India. Before the Census of 1910 the Census Commissioner 
had a column called "Population by Religion". Under this heading the 
population was shown (1) Muslims, (2) Hindus, (3) Christians, etc. The 
Census Report for the year 1910 marked a new departure from the prevailing 
practice. For the first time it divided the Hindus under three separate 
categories, (i) Hindus, (ii) Animists and Tribal, and (iii) the Depressed Classes 
or Untouchables. This new classification has been continued ever since. 

II 

This departure from the practice of the previous Census Commissioners 
raises three questions. First is what led the Commissioner for the Census of 
1910 to introduce this new classification. The second is what was the criteria 
adopted as a basis for this classification. The third is what are the reasons for 


the growth of certain practices which justify the division of Hindus into three 
separate categories mentioned above. 

The answer to the first question will be found in the address presented in 
1909 by the Muslim Community under leadership of H.H. The Aga Khan to 
the then Viceroy, Lord Minto, in which they asked for a separate and 
adequate representation for the Muslim community in the legislature, 
executive and the public services. 

In the address* there occurs the following passage - 

"The Mohamedans of India number, according to the census taken in the 
year 1901 over sixty-two millions or between one-fifth and one-fourth of the 
total population of His Majesty's Indian dominions, and if a reduction be 
made for the uncivilised portions of the community enumerated under the 
heads ofanimist and other minor religions, as well as for those classes who 
are ordinarily classified as Hindus but properly speaking are not Hindus at 
all, the proportion of Mohamedans to the Hindu Majority becomes much 
larger We therefore desire to submit that under any system of 
representation extended or limited a community in itself more numerous 
than the entire population of any first class European power except Russia 
may justly lay claim to adequate recognition as an important factor in the 
State. 

"We venture, indeed, with Your Excellency's permission to go a step further, 
and urge that the position accorded to the Mohamedan community in any kind 
of representation direct or indirect, and in all other ways effecting their status 
and influence should be commensurate, not merely with their numerical 
strength but also with their political importance and the value of the 
contribution which they make to the defence of the empire, and we also hope 
that Your Excellency will in this connection be pleased to give due 
consideration to the position which they occupied in India a little more than 
hundred years ago and of which the traditions have naturally not faded from 
their minds." 

The portion in italics has a special significance. It was introduced in the 
address to suggest that in comprising the numerical strength of the Muslims 
with that of the Hindus the population of the animists, tribals and the 
Untouchables should be excluded. The reason for this new classification of 
'Hindus' adopted by the Census Commissioner in 1910 lies in this demand of 
the Muslim community for separate representation on augmented scale. At 
any rate this is how the Hindus understood this demand 
Interesting as it is, the first question as to why the Census Commissioner 
made this departure in the system of classification is of less importance than 
the second question. What is important is to know the basis adopted by the 
Census Commissioner for separating the different classes of Hindus into (1) 



those who were hundred per cent Hindus and (2) those who were not. 

The basis adopted by the Census Commissioner for separation is to be found 
in the circular issued by the Census Commissioner in which he laid down 
certain tests for the purpose of distinguishing these two classes. Among those 
who were not hundred percent Hindus were included castes and tribes which 

(1 ) Deny the supremacy of the Brahmins. 

(2) Do not receive the Mantra from a Brahmin or other recognized Hindu 
Guru. 

(3) Deny the authority of the Vedas. 

(4) Do not worship the Hindu gods. 

(5) Are not served by good Brahmins as family priests. 

(6) Have no Brahmin priests at all. 

(7) Are denied access to the interior of the Hindu temples. 

(8) Cause pollution (a) by touch, or (b) within a certain distance. 

(9) Bury their dead. 

(10) Eat beef and do no reverence to the cow. 

Out of these ten tests some divide the Hindus from the Animists and the 
Tribal. The rest divide the Hindus from the Untouchables. Those that divide 
the Untouchables from the Hindus are (2), (5), (6), (7), and (10). It is with 
them that we are chiefly concerned. 

For the sake of clarity it is better to divide these tests into parts and consider 
them separately. This Chapter will be devoted only to the consideration of (2), 
(5), and (6). 

The replies received by the Census Commissioner to questions embodied in 
tests (2), (5) and (6) reveal (1) that the Untouchables do not receive the 
Mantra from a Brahmin; (2) that the Untouchables are not served by good 
Brahmin priests at all; and (3) that Untouchables have their own priests 
reared from themselves. On these facts the Census Commissioners of all 
Provinces are unanimous. 

Of the three questions the third is the most important. Unfortunately the 
Census Commissioner did not realise this. For in making his inquiries he 
failed to go to the root of the matter to find out: Why were the Untouchables 
not receiving the Mantra from the Brahmin? Why Brahmins did not serve the 
Untouchables as their family priests? Why do the Untouchables prefer to 
have their own priests? It is the 'why of these facts which is more important 
than the existence of these facts. It is the 'why' of these facts which must be 
investigated. For the clue to the origin of Untouchability lies hidden behind it. 
Before entering upon this investigation, it must be pointed out that the 
inquiries by the Census Commissioner were in a sense one-sided. They 
showed that the Brahmins shunned the Untouchables. They did not bring to 
light the fact that the Untouchables also shunned the Brahmins. Nonetheless, 
it is a fact. People are so much accustomed to thinking that the Brahmin is the 



superior of the Untouchables and the Untouchable accepts himself as his 
inferior; that this statement that the Untouchables look upon the Brahmin as 
an impure penvon is sure to come to them as a matter of great surprise. The 
fact has however been noted by many writers who have observed and 
examined the social customs of the Untouchables. To remove any doubt on 
the point, attention is drawn to the following extracts from their writings. 

The fact was noticed by Abbe Dubois who says : 

"Even to this day a Pariah is not allowed to pass a Brahmin Street in a 
village, though nobody can prevent, or prevents, his approaching or passing 
by a Brahmin's house in towns. The Pariahs, on their part will under no 
circumstances, allow a Brahmin to pass through their paracherries 
(collection of Pariah huts) as they firmly believe it will lead to their ruin". 

Mr. Hemingsway, the Editor of the Gazetteer of the Tanjore District says: 
"These casts (Parayan and Pallan or Chakkiliyan castes of Tanjore 
District) strongly object to the entrance of a Brahmin into their quarters 
believing that harm will result to them therefrom". 

Speaking of the Holeyas of theHasan District of Mysore, Captain J.S.F. 
Mackenzie says:- 

"Every village has its Holigiri as the quarters inhabited by the Holiars, 
formerly agrestic serfs, is called outside the village boundary hedge. This, I 
thought was because they were considered as impure race, whose touch 
carries defilement with it." 

Such is the reason generally given by the Brahmins who refuse to receive 
anything directly from the hands of a Holiar, and yet the Brahmins consider 
great luck will wait upon them if they can manage to pass through the Holigiri 
without being molested. To this Holiars have a strong objection, and, should a 
Brahmin attempt to enter their quarters, they turn out in a body and slipper 
him, in former times, it is said, to death. Members of the other castes may 
come as far as the door, but they must not enter the house, for that would 
bring the Holiar bad luck. If, by chance, a person happens to get in, the owner 
takes care to tear the intruder's cloth, tie up some salt in one corner of it, and 
turn him out. This is supposed to neutralise all the good luck which might 
have accrued to the tresspasser, and avert any evil which ought to have 
befallen the owner of the house. 

What is the explanation of this strange phenomenon? The explanation must 
of course fit in with the situation as it stood at the start, i.e, when the 
Untouchables were not Untouchables but were only Broken Men. We must 
ask why the Brahmins refused to officiate at the religious ceremonies of the 
Broken Men? Is it the case that the Brahmins refused to officiate? Or is it that 
the Broken Men refused to invite them? Why did the Brahmin regard Broken 
Men as impure? Why did the Broken Men regard the Brahmins as impure? 
What is the basis of this antipathy? 

This antipathy can be explained on one hypothesis. It is that the Broken 



Men were Buddhists. As such they did not revere the Brahmins, did not 
employ them as their priests and regarded them as impure. The Brahmin on 
the other hand disliked the Broken Men because they were Buddhists and 
preached against them contempt and hatred with the result that the Broken 
Men came to be regarded as Untouchables. 

We have no direct evidence that the Broken Men were Buddhists. No 
evidence is as a matter of fact necessary when the majority of Hindus were 
Buddhists. We may take it that they were. 

That there existed hatred and abhorrence against the Buddhists in the mind 
of the Hindus and that this feeling was created by the Brahmins is not without 
support. 

Nilkant in his Prayaschit Mayukha quotes a verse from Manu which says 
"If a person touches a Buddhist or a flower of Pachupat, Lokayata, Nastika 

and Mahapataki, he shall purify himself by a bath." 

The same doctrine is preached by Apararka in his Smriti. Vradha Harit goes 
further and declares entry into the Buddhist Temple as sin requiring a 
purificactory bath for removing the impurity. 

How widespread had become this spirit of hatred and contempt against the 
followers of Buddha can be observed from the scenes depicted in Sanskrit 
dramas. The most striking illustration of this attitude towards the Buddhists is 
to be found in the Mricchakatika. In Act VII of that Drama the hero Charudatta 
and his friend Maitreya are shown waiting for Vasantasena in the park outside 
the city. She fails to turn up and Charudatta decides to leave the park. As 
they are leaving, they seethe Buddhist monk by name Samvahaka. On seeing 
him, Charudatta says 

"Friend Maitreya, I am anxious to meet Vasantsena ... Come, let us go. 

(After walking a little) Ah ! here's aninauspicious sight, a Buddhist monk 

coming towards us. (After a little reflection) well, let him come this way, we 

shall follow this other path. (Exit.) 

In Act VIII the monk is in the Park of Sakara, the King's brother-in-law, 
washing his clothes in a pool. Sakara accompanied by Vita turns up and 
threatens to kill the monk. The following conversation between them is 
revealing : 

"Sakara - Stay, you wicked monk. 

Monk - Ah! Here's the king's brother-in-law! Because some monk has 
offended him, he now beats up any monk he happens to met. 

Sakara- Stay, I will now break your head as one breaks a radish in a tavern. 
(Beats him). 

Vita- Friend, it is not proper to beat a monk who has put on the saffron- 
robes, being disgusted with the world. 

Monk- (Welcomes) Be pleased, lay brother. 

Sakara- Friend, see. He is abusing me. 



Vita- What does he say? 

Sakara- He calls me lay brother (upasaka). Am I a barber? 

Vita- Oh! He is really praising you as a devotee of the Buddha. 

Sakara- Why has he come here? 

Monk- To wash these clothes. 

Sakara- Ah! you wicked monk. Even I myself do not bathe in this pool; I 
shall kill you with one stroke." 

After a lot of beating, the monk is allowed to go. Here is a Buddhist Monk in 
the midst of the Hindu crowd. He is shunned and avoided. The feeling of 
disgust against him is so great that the people even shun the road the monk 
is travelling. The feeling of repulsion is so intense that the entry of the 
Buddhist was enough to cause the exit of the Hindus. The Buddhist monk is 
on a par with the Brahmin. A Brahmin is immune from death-penalty. He is 
even free from corporal punishment. But the Buddhist monk is beaten and 
assaulted without remorse, without compunction as though there was nothing 
wrong in it. 

If we accept that the Broken Men were the followers of Buddhism and did 
not care to return to Brahmanism when it became triumphant over Buddhism 
as easily as other did, we have an explanation for both the questions. It 
explains why the Untouchables regard the Brahmins as inauspicious, do not 
employ them as their priest and do not even allow them to enter into their 
quarters. It also explains why the Broken Men came to be regarded as 
Untouchables. The Broken Men hated the Brahmins because the Brahmins 
were the enemies of Buddhism and the Brahmins imposed untouchability 
upon the Broken Men because they would not leave Buddhism. On this 
reasoning it is possible to conclude that one of the roots of untouchability lies 
in the hatred and contempt which the Brahmins created against those who 
were Buddhist. 

Can the hatred between Buddhism and Brahmanism be taken to be the sole 
cause why Broken Men became Untouchables? Obviously, it cannot be. The 
hatred and contempt preached by the Brahmins was directed against 
Buddhists in general and not against the Broken Men in particular. Since 
untouchability stuck to Broken Men only, it is obvious that there was some 
additional circumstance which has played its part in fastening untouchability 
upon the Broken Men. What that circumstance could have been? We must 
next direct our effort in the direction of ascertaining it. 

CHAPTER X 

BEEF EATING AS THE ROOT OF UNTOUCHABILITY 

WE now take up test No. 10 referred to in the circular issued by the Census 



Commissioner and to which reference has already been made in the previous 
chapter. The test refers to beef-eating. 

The Census Returns show that the meat of the dead cow forms the chief 
item of food consumed by communities which are generally classified as 
untouchable communities. No Hindu community, however low, will touch 
cow's flesh. On the other hand, there is no community which is really an 
Untouchable community which has not something to do with the dead cow. 
Some eat her flesh, some remove the skin, some manufacture articles out of 
her skin and bones. 

From the survey of the Census Commissioner, it is well established that 
Untouchables eat beef. The question however is: Has beef-eating any relation 
to the origin of Untouchability? Or is it merely an incident in the economic life 
of the Untouchables? Can we say that the Broken Men came to be treated as 
Untouchables because they ate beef? There need be no hesitation in 
returning an affirmative answer to this question. No other answer is consistent 
with facts as we know them. 

In the first place, we have the fact that the Untouchables or the main 
communities which compose them eat the dead cow and those who eat the 
dead cow are tainted with untouchability and no others. The co-relation 
between untouchability and the use of the dead cow is so great and so close 
that the thesis that it is the root of untouchability seems to be incontrovertible. 
In the second place if there is anything that separates the Untouchables from 
the Hindus, it is beef-eating. Even a superficial view of the food taboos of the 
Hindus will show that there are two taboos regarding food which serve as 
dividing lines. There is one taboo against meat-eating. It divides Hindus into 
vegetarians and flesh eaters. There is another taboo which is against beef 
eating. It divides Hindus into those who eat cow's flesh and those who do not. 
From the point of view of untouchability the first dividing line is of no 
importance. But the second is. For it completely marks off the Touchables 
from the Untouchables. The Touchables whether they are vegetarians or 
flesh-eaters are united in their objection to eat cow's flesh. As against them 
stand the Untouchables who eat cow's flesh without compunction and as a 
matter of course and habit. 

In this context it is not far-fetched to suggest that those who have a nausea 
against beef-eating should treat those who eat beef as Untouchables. 

There is really no necessity to enter upon any speculation as to whether 
beef-eating was or was not the principal reason for the rise of Untouchability. 
This new theory receives support from the Hindu Shastras. The Veda Vyas 
Smriti contains the following verse which specifies the communities which are 
included in the category of Antyajas and the reasons why they were so 
included 

L.12-13 " The Charmakars (Cobbler), the Bhatta (Soldier), the Bhilla, the 
Rajaka (washerman), the Puskara, the Nata (actor), the Vrata, the Meda, the 



Chandala, the Dasa, the Svapaka, and the Kolika- these are known as 
Antyajas as well as others who eat cow's flesh." 

Generally speaking the Smritikars never care to explain the why and the 
how of their dogmas. But this case is exception. For in this case, Veda Vyas 
does explain the cause of untouchability. The clause "as well as others who 
eat cow's flesh" is very important. It shows that the Smritikars knew that the 
origin of untouchability is to be found in the eating of beef. The dictum of 
Veda Vyas must close the argument. It comes, so to say, straight from the 
horse's mouth and what is important is that it is also rational for it accords with 
facts as we know them. 

The new approach in the search for the origin of Untouchability has brought 
to the surface two sources of the origin of Untouchability. One is the general 
atmosphere of scorn and contempt spread by the Brahmins against those 
who were Buddhists and the second is the habit of beef-eating kept on by the 
Broken Men. As has been said the first circumstance could not be sufficient to 
account for stigma of Untouchability attaching itself to the Broken Men. For 
the scorn and contempt for Buddhists spread by the Brahmins was too 
general and affected all Buddhists and not merely the Broken Men. The 
reason why Broken Men only became Untouchables was because in addition 
to being Buddhists they retained their habit of beef-eating which gave 
additional ground for offence to the Brahmins to carry their new-found love 
and reverence to the cow to its logical conclusion. We may therefore 
conclude that the Broken Men were exposed to scorn and contempt on the 
ground that they were Buddhists the main cause of their Untouchability was 
beef-eating. 

The theory of beef-eating as the cause of untouchability also gives rise to 
many questions. Critics are sure to ask: What is the cause of the nausea 
which the Flindus have against beef-eating? Were the Hindus always 
opposed to beef-eating? If not, why did they develop such a nausea against 
it? Were the Untouchables given to beef-eating from the very start? Why did 
they not give up beef-eating when it was abandoned by the Hindus? Were the 
Untouchables always Untouchables? If there was a time when the 
Untouchables were not Untouchables even though they ate beef why should 
beef-eating give rise to Untouchability at a later-stage? If the Hindus were 
eating beef, when did they give it up? If Untouchability is a reflex of the 
nausea of the Hindus against beef-eating, how long after the Hindus had 
given up beef-eating did Untouchability come into being? These questions 
must be answered. Without an answer to these questions, the theory will 
remain under cloud. It will be considered as plausible but may not be 
accepted as conclusive. Having put forth the theory, I am bound to answer 
these questions. I propose to take up the following heads 


(1) Did the Hindus never eat beef? 



(2) What led the Hindus to give up be heating? 

(3) What led the Brahmins to become vegetarians? 

(4) Why did beef-eating give rise to Untouchability? and 

(5) When was Untouchability born? 

PART V 

THE NEW THEORIES AND SOME QUESTIONS 

CHAPTER XI 

DID THE HINDUS NEVER EAT BEEF ? 

TO the question whether the Hindus ever ate beef, every Touchable Hindu, 
whether he is a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin, will say 'no, never'. In a certain 
sense, he is right. From times no Hindu has eaten beef. If this is all that the 
Touchable Hindu wants to convey by his answer there need be no quarrel 
over it. But when the learned Brahmins argue that the Hindus not only never 
ate beef but they always held the cow to be sacred and were always opposed 
to the killing of the cow, it is impossible to accept their view. 

What is the evidence in support of the construction that the Hindus never 
ate beef and were opposed to the killing of the cow? 

There are two series of references in the Rig Veda on which reliance is 
placed. In one of these, the cow is spoken of as Aghnya. They are Rig Veda 
1 .164, 27; IV.1 .6; V 82-8; V1 1 .69. 71 ; X.87. Aghnya means 'one who does not 
deserve to be killed'. From this, it is' argued that this was a prohibition against 
the killing of the cow and that since the Vedas are the final authority in the 
matter of religion, it is concluded that the Aryans could not have killed the 
cows, much less could they have eaten beef. In another series of references 
the cow is spoken of as sacred. They are Rig Veda VI. 28. 1.8. and VIII, 101. 
15. In these verses the cow is addressed as Mother of Rudras, the Daughter 
of Vasus, the Sister of the Adityas and the Centre of Nectar. Another 
reference on the subject is in Rig Veda VIII. 101. 16 where the cow is called 
Devi (Goddess). 

Raliance is also placed on certain passages in the Brahmanas and Sutras. 

There are two passages in the Satapatha Brahmana which relate to animal 
sacrifice and beef-eating. One is at 1 1 1 .1 .2.21 and reads as follows :- 

"He (the Adhvaryu) then makes him enter the hall. Let him not eat (the flesh) 
of either the cow or the ox, for the cowand the ox doubtless support 
everything here on earth. The gods spake, 'verily, the cow and the ox support 
everything here; come, let us bestow on the cow and the ox whatever vigour 
belonged to other species (of animals); and therefore the cow and the ox eat 



most Hence were one to eat (the flesh) of an ox or a cow, there would be, as 
it were, an eating of everything, or, as it were, a going to the end (or, to 
destruction)... Let him therefore not eat (the flesh) of the cow and the ox." 

The other passage is at 1, 2, 3, 6. It speaks against animal sacrifice and on 
ethical grounds. 

A similar statement is contained in the Apastambha Dharma Sutra at 1, 5, 
17, 29. Apastambha lays a general embargo on the eating of cow's flesh. 

Such is the evidence in support of the contention that the Hindus never ate 
beef. What conclusion can be drawn from this evidence? 

So far as the evidence from the Rig Veda is concerned the conclusion is 
based on a misreading and misunderstanding of the texts. The adjective 
Aghnya applied to the cow in the Rig Veda means a cow that was yielding 
milk and therefore not fit for being killed. That the cow is venerated in the Rig 
Veda is of course true. But this regard and venerations of the cow are only to 
be expected from an agricultural community like the Indo-Aryans. This 
application of the utility of the cow did not prevent the Aryan from killing the 
cow for purposes of food. Indeed the cow was killed because the cow was 
regarded as sacred. As observed by Mr.Kane: 

"It was not that the cow was not sacred in Vedic times, it was because of 

her sacredness that it is ordained in the Vajasaneyi Samhita that beef 

should be eaten."* 

That the Aryans of the Rig Veda did kill cows for purposes of food and ate 
beef is abundantly clear from the Rig Veda itself. In Rig Veda (X. 86.14) Indra 
says:- 'They cook for one 15 plus twenty oxen". The Rig Veda (X.91.14) says 
that for Agni were sacrificed horses, bulls, oxen, barren cows and rams. From 
the Rig Veda (X.72.6) it appears that the cow was killed with a sword or axe. 

As to the testimony of the Satapatha Bramhana, can it be said to be 
conclusive? Obviously, it cannot be. For there are passages in the other 
Bramhanas which give a different opinion. 

To give only one instance. Among the Kamyashtis set forth in the Taittiriya 
Bramhana, not only the sacrifice of oxen and cows are laid down, but we are 
even told what kind and description of oxen and cows are to be offered to 
what deities. Thus, a dwarf ox is to be chosen for sacrifice to Vishnu; a 
drooping horned bull with a blaze on the forehead to Indra as the destroyer of 
Vritra; a black cow to Pushan; a red cow to Rudra; and so on. The Taittiriya 
Bramhana notes another sacrifice called Panchasaradiya-seva, the most 
important element of which was the immolation of seventeen five-year old 
humpless, dwraf-bulls, and as many dwarf heifers under three year-old. 

As against the statement of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra, the following 
points may be noted. 

First is the contrary statement contained in that Very Sutra. At 15, 14, 29, 
the Sutra says :- 

"The cow and the bull are sacred and therefore should be eaten". The 



second is the prescription of Madhuparka contained in the Grahya Sutras. 
Among the Aryans the etiquette for receiving important guests had become 
settled into custom and had become a ceremony. The most important offering 
was Madhuparka. A detailed descriptions regarding Madhuparka are to be 
found in the various Grahya Sutras. According to most of the Grahya Sutras 
there are six persons who have a right to be served with Madhuparka namely; 
(1) Ritwija or the Brahmin called to perform a sacrifice, (2) Acharya, the 
teacher, (3) The bridegroom (4) The King (5) The Snatak, the student who 
has just finished his studies at the Gurukul and (6) Any person who is dear to 
the host. Some add Atithi to this list. Except in the case of Ritvija, King and 
Acharya, Madhuparka is to be offered to the rest once in a year. To the 
Ritvija, King and Acharya it is to be offered each time they come. 

What was this Madhuparka made of ? There is divergence about the 
substances mixed in offering Madhuparka. Asv.gr and Ap.gr. (13.10) 
prescribe a mixture of honey and curds or clarified butter and curds. Others 
like Par.gr.13 prescribe a mixture of three (curds, honey and butter). Ap.gr. 
(13.11-12) states the view of some that those three may be mixed or five 
(those three with fried yava grain and barley). Hir.gr.L, 12, 10-12 give the 
option of mixing three of five (curds, honey, ghee, water and ground grain). 
The Kausika Sutra (92) speaks of nine kinds of mixtures, viz., Brahma (honey 
and curds). Aindra (of payasa), Saurnya (curds and ghee), Pausna (ghee and 
mantha), Sarasvata (milk and ghee), Mausala (wine and ghee, this being 
used only in Sautramanai and Rajasuya sacrifices), Parivrajaka (sesame oil 
and oil cake). The Madhava gr.I.9.22 says that the Veda declares that the 
Madhuparka must not be without flesh and so it recommends that if the cow is 
let loose, goat's meat or payasa (rice cooked in milk) may be offered; the 
Hir.gr. 1.13, 14 says that other meat should be offered; Baud.gr. (1.2,51-54) 
says that when the cow is let off, the flesh of a goat or ram may be offered or 
some forest flesh (of a deer, etc.) may be offered, as there can be no 
Madhuparka without flesh or if one is unable to offer flesh one may cook 
ground grains. 

Thus the essential element in Madhuparka is flesh and particularly cow's 
flesh. 

The killing of cow for the guest had grown to such an extent that the guest 
came to be called 'Go-ghna' which means the killer of the cow. To avoid this 
slaughter of the cows the Ashvateyana Grahya Sutra (1.24.25) suggests that 
the cow should be let loose when the guest comes so as to escape the rule of 
etiquette. 

Thirdly, reference may be made to the ritual relating to disposal of the dead 
to counter the testimony of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra. The Sutra says :- 

1. He should then put the following (sacrificial) implements (on the dead 
body) 

2. Into the right hand the (spoon called) Guhu. 



3. Into the left the (other spoon called) Upabhrit. 

4. On his right side the wooden sacrificial sword called Sphya, on his left 
side the Agnihotrahavani (i.e., the laddie with which the Agnihotra 
oblations are sacrified). 

5. On his chest the (big sacrificial laddie called) Dhruva. On his head the 
dishes. On his teeth the pressing stones. 

6. On the two sides of his nose, the two smaller sacrificial laddies called 
Sruvas. 

7. Or, if there is only one (Sruva), breaking it (in two pieces). 

8. On his two ears the two Prasitraharanas (i.e, the vessels into which the 
portion of the sacrificial food belonging to the Brahmin) is put 

9. Or, if there is only one (Prasitraharana), breaking it (in two pieces). 

10. On his belly the (vessel called) Path. 

1 1 .And the cup into which the cut-off portion (of the sacrificial food) are put. 

12. On his secret parts the (staff called) Sarny. 

13. On his thighs two kindling woods. 

14. On his legs the mortar and the pestle. 

15. On his feet the two baskets. 

1 6. Or, if there is only one (basket), breaking it in two pieces. 

17. Those of the implements which have a hollow (into which liquids can be 
poured) are filled with sprinkled butter. 

18. The son (of the deceased person) should take the under and the upper 
mill-stone for himself. 

19. And the implements made of copper, iron and earthenware. 

20. Taking out the omentum of the she-animal he should cover therewith the 
head and the mouth (of the dead person) with the verse, 'But on the 
armour (which will protect thee) against Agni, by that which comes from 
the cows.' (Rig Veda. X. 16.7). 

21. Taking out the kidneys of the animal he should lay them into the hands 
(of the dead body) with the verse, escape the two hounds, the sons of 
Sarma (Rig Veda X 14.10) the right kidney into the right hand and the 
left into the left hand. 

22. The heart of the animals he puts on the heart of the deceased. 

23. And two lumps of flour or rice according to some teachers. 

24. Only if there are no kidneys according to some teachers. 

25. Having distributed the whole (animal), limb by limb (placing its different 
limbs on the corresponding limbs of the deceased) and having covered it 
with its hide, he recites when the Pranita water is carried forward (the 
verse), 'Agni do not overturn this cup,' (Rig Veda, X. 16.8). 

26. Bending his left knee he should sacrifice Yugya oblation into the 
Dakshina fire with the formulas 'To Agni Svaha, to Kama Svaha, to the 
world Svaha, to Anumati Svaha'. 

27. A fifth (oblation) on the chest of the deceased with the formula 'from this 



one verily thou hast been born. May he now be born out of thee. To the 
heaven worlds Svaha.' " 

From the above passage quoted from the Ashvalayan Grahya Sutra it is 
clear that among the ancient Indo-Aryans when a person died, an animal had 
to be killed and the parts of the animal were placed on the appropriate parts 
of the dead body before the dead body was burned. 

Such is the state of the evidence on the subject of cow-killing and beef- 
eating. Which part of it is to be accepted as true? The correct view is that the 
testimony of the Satapatha Brahmana and the Apastamba Dharma Sutra in 
so far as it supports the view that Hindus were against cow-killing and beef- 
eating, are merely exhortations against the excesses of cow-killing and not 
prohibitions against cow-killing. Indeed the exhortations prove that cow-killing 
and eating of beef had become a common practice. That notwithstanding 
these exhortations cow-killing and beef-eating continued. That most often 
they fell on deaf ears is proved by the conduct of Yajnavalkya, the great Rishi 
of the Aryans. The first passage quoted above from the Satapatha Brahmana 
was really addressed to Yajnavalkya as an exhortation. How did Yajnavalkya 
respond? After listening to the exhortation this is what Yajnavalkya said I, 
for one, eat it, provided that it is tender" 

That the Hindus at one time did kill cows and did eat beef is proved 
abundantly by the description of the Yajnas given in the Buddhist Sutras 
which relate to periods much later than the Vedas and the Brahmanas. The 
scale on which the slaughter of cows and animals took place was collosal. It 
is not possible to give a total of such slaughter on all accounts committed by 
the Brahmins in the name of religion. Some idea of the extent of this slaughter 
can however be had from references to it in the Buddhist literature. As an 
illustration reference may be made to the Kutadanta Sutta in which Buddha 
preached against the performance of animal sacrifices to Brahmin Kutadanta. 
Buddha, though speaking in a tone of sarcastic travesty, gives a good idea of 
the practices and rituals of the Vedic sacrifices when he said: 

"And further, O Brahmin, at that sacrifice neither were any oxen slain, 
neither goats, nor fowls, nor fatted pigs, nor were any kind of living 
creatures put to death. No trees were cut down to be used as posts, no 
Darbha grasses mown to stress around the sacrificial spot. And the slaves 
and messengers and workmen there employed were driven neither by rods 
nor fear, nor carried on their work weeping with tears upon their faces." 



